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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By G. W. Bishop 


is many ways the most fascinating produc- 
tion of the last few weeks was “Lady 
Precious Stream,” S. I. Hsiung’s translation 
of the traditional Chinese comedy, presented 
by Nancy Price. It has now given way to 
the Christmas season of Maskelyne’s Mysteries, 
but it is good news that this delightful enter- 
tainment is shortly to return to the Little 
Theatre. Years ago “The Yellow Jacket” 
ve us a foretaste of the naive charm of 
the Chinese drama. George Hazelton and 
Benrimo’s play was consciously “in the 
manner,” whereas “Lady Precious Stream” 
strikes one as being more like the real thing. 
The actors are of course obviously British, 
but it is to their credit that they never attempt 
to burlesque the ingenuous situations or to 
force the comedy. Louise Hampton gave the 
best performance as Precious Stream’s mother ; 
she might have satisfied even a Chinese 
audience. I adored the sly grace and beauti- 
fully mannered pose of Maisie Darrell as the 
exquisitely named heroine, and found Roger 
Livesey, Esme Percy, Fabia Drake and Morris 
Harvey deliciously in the Eastern picture. 

The whole production is a reminder that 
the play—and not the scenery—is the thing. 
It is a lesson in the use of the imagination. 
Palaces, gardens, mountain-passes and caves 
are created by the use of a table, a chair or two, 
and a screen; the illusion is complete. 

The plays bear no resemblance to each 
other, but it is interesting to contrast Shaw’s 
“Saint Joan,” revived by the Old Vic company, 
with “For Ever,” Noel Langley’s piece about 
Dante, staged at the Shaftesbury. Both deal 
with famous historical characters. Yet in 


the first case one feels that the author is intel- 
lectually and imaginatively equipped to tackle 
an immense subject. In the other, that Mr. 
Langley has reduced the great Florentine to 
the status of a minor Bloomsbury poet, how- 
ever well Eric Portman and Margaretta Scott 
acted as Dante and Beatrice. 

There were lovely moments in Mary 
Newcombe’s Joan, and she was intensely 
moving in the Trial scene. Seeing that the 
Old Vic took Mr. Shaw’s immense chronicle 
in its stride the play was exceedingly well 
produced. 

There is little left to be said about “The 
Moon in the Yellow River,” now at the 
Haymarket. Denis Johnston’s tragi-comic 
picture of Ireland was seen at Malvern and 
then at the Westminster. J. B. Priestley 
considers it a play of genius and it was partly 
due to his enthusiasm that it has been given a 
West-end run. In some respects the piece 
is less well acted than before, but on no account 
should it be missed. If not a work of genius, 
“The Moon in the Yellow River” heralds a 
vital new force in the theatre. 

The “moon” has figured prominently last 
month. The other lunar titles are “The Moon 
is Red,” a short-lived melodrama about the 
political happenings in Vienna, at Daly’s, and 
“The Three Cornered Moon,” Gertrude 
Tonkonogy’s witty slice of American life at 
the Westminster. While “Three Cornered 
Moon” was an amusing product of the depres- 
sion, ““The Greeks Had a Word for It,”’ at the 
Duke of York’s, represents the boom period 
when strings of pearls and mink coats were 
the obvious presents for chorus girls. The 
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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


play is a comedy of exceedingly bad manners, 
but it is frank rather than furtive, and occasion- 
ally very funny. There are one or two slabs 
of sentiment which are almost sickeningly 
out of place. 

There was a lively evening at the Aldwych, 
where Sydney Howard appears as the grocer- 
king in a Ruritanian farce called “Half a 
Crown.” The authors, Douglas Furber and 
Arnold Ridley, might have made more of the 
promising situation when Mr. Howard learns 
on the first tee at the Golf Club that he is 
really King Walter the First of some fantastic 
country which is always having a revolution. 
The opening scene is much the best, although 


“AS OTHERS SEE 


one recalls delightful moments when His 
Majesty, back at the village shop, handles 
the margarine with the air of a monarch, 

One of the jokes of the season has been to 
cheer the hero and hiss the villain in “Young 
England,” the seriously intentioned drama by 
Walter Reynolds. I saw the piece—or part 
of it—for the first time when it was transferred 
to the Kingsway. Guying a thing because 
it is old-fashioned is a poor sort of diversion 
as far as I am concerned; and I am afraid I 
was a spoil-sport both at “Young England” 
and also at the revival at the Garrick of the 
early American melodrama, “The Drunkard ; 
ot The Fallen Saved.” 


US 33 


By Ernst Toller 


An Address on the British Theatre delivered at the Annual Conference of the League 
at Halifax, October 1934. 


| Be coy the year I have spent in England 
I have had an opportunity of visiting a 
number of dramatic performances, both pro- 
fessional and amateur. My outstanding ex- 
perience was that the living theatre finds its 
home among the non-professional actors. 
In England the commercial theatre has, with 
certain exceptions, completely forgotten its 
great cultural task. The managers claim that 
their public does not want other plays than 
those which they produce—uninspired come- 
dies, historical costume plays and tedious 
detective thrillers. But the managers make 
the same mistake as the film producers. The 
public is not a fixed body incapable of develop- 
ment. The public can be educated. The task 
of the theatre is to form its own public. 

If a teacher provides his pupils with the same 
reading material at the end of their school years 
as he did at the beginning, he can hardly be 
surprised if the intellectual demands of his 
pupils have not developed. 

The British public is not so stupid as the 
theatre managers think. For the public which 
nowadays fills the professional “entertainment” 
theatres is precisely the public which reads 
Shakespeare and Dickens, Shaw and Wells in 
hundreds of thousands of copies. 

The fault of the British professional stage 
is that it is not a repertory theatre. A play is 
selected. Large sums are invested. In order 
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that the invested sums shall be productive the 
play must run for months. That is the reason 
why plays are selected which may be expected 
to produce record Box-office returns, plays 
which are usually unpretentious short stories 
that can only be called dramas because they 
are in dialogue form and played by actors. 
The elegant drawing-rooms which constitute 
their settings, the clothes worn by men and 
women, are consequently more important 
than the intellectual significance of the play 
itself. And yet the British theatre has at its 
disposal any number of first rate actors and 
actresses. 

But I do not wish to imply that the theatre 
managers are the only culprits. It is not 
entirely their fault. The whole organisation 
of the theatre is antiquated. A number of 
theatres should be twice their present size and 
the price of admission should be halved. 
The cinemas should be taken as examples and 
not regarded merely as unfair competitors. 
And there should be several rea/ big repertory 
theatres with alternative programmes of plays 
simultaneously in production. 

In Great britain the theatre-loving class is 
very large and if only the prices of admission 
were reduced, theatre-lovers would be able 
to witness more plays. This class, if properly 
handled, would become a keen and enthusiastic 
public. Russia, for instance, has tried out 
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“AS OTHERS SEE US” 


this new method, and many new theatres are 
being built in that country, as the old ones 
can no longer contain the eager crowds. 

Both lions and mice belong to the animal 
kingdom, but no one can assert they are alike. 
Both drama and light plays belong to the 
theatre family ; they both fulfil a sociological 
purpose, but only drama can be described as 
Art, be it tragedy or comedy. 

The purpose of the mere entertainment 
piece—whether it is tricked out in historical 
or modern costume—is to kill time. But the 
purpose of the drama is to clarify the time and 
enlighten mankind. 

England, the country of Shakespeare, has 
a great stage tradition. But a tradition dies 
out if not fed with new, live forces. A living 
theatre is most intimately bound up with the 
struggles and forces of its time. The theatre 
must not evade the problems of the times; 
and that is precisely what the professional 
theatre does. 

Humanity seeks in Art the solution of its 
various miseries and conflicts. And one must 
understand these conflicts. Art is betrayed 
when the terrible story of humanity is mis- 
interpreted in insignificant niceties; when great 
social and religious struggles are seen as 
fleeting episodes in the lives of boastful and 
ambitious blockheads, whose only attraction 
is their many changes of fashionable or old- 
fashioned costume ; when the drama of human 
passion becomes merely the problem of which 
woman is betraying which man. I say that 
the conflicts of mankind to-day must be known 
and understood. 

These conflicts are more frequently dealt 
with in a few obscure lines in a news- 
paper than on the stage of the people. 
Besides private erotic and psychological 
questions there are social problems which 
affect millions. Their representation is of 
immediate importance. The great classic 
writers have always endeavoured to impart to 
contemporary problems a lasting artistic sig- 
nificance. They were the mouthpieces of 
ideas active outside time as well as of society 
struggling within time. The seventy thousand 
divorce scandals of the commercial theatre 
concern no one except the participants. And 
perhaps, too, such few men in the audience 
who suspect their wives are deceiving them ! 

In Germany too we had to fight against the 
mistakes of the commercial theatre. There 
were formed numbers of groups of actors 


united by the same ideals who from their own 
basic experience imparted new life to the 
theatre. These artists desired a unity of 
conception born from the unified feeling and 
devotion of the actor and received by the 
public with the same unity of feeling. 

These actors had no ambition to play this 
orthat part. They came together ina common 
understanding of life and acted plays in which 
this common understanding assumed dramatic 
form. We had the Vo/eshuehne, a non-com- 
mercial, democratic association of playgoers, 
mostly workers, clerks and intellectuals. I 
say this organisation was democratic because 
each playgoer paid the same small price for 
a visit to the theatre. Lots were drawn for 
the seats, so that for sixpence one might sit 
either in the front row of the stalls or in the 
gallery. The plays were selected by repres- 
entatives of this same public at a general 
meeting. Preference was given to plays which 
corresponded to the general social point of 
view. 

This “People’s Theatre Association” 
gradually developed to such an extent that it 
was able to build the finest theatre in Berlin. 
It was a real joy for an author to have a play 
performed in this theatre, which contained the 
most up-to-date technical improvements. 

Similar groups are united in the British 
Drama League. These groups have time for 
experiment. They are the best friends of 
young dramatists, because the theatre of the 
day shirks risks and gives no chance to young 
talent to develop. 

Here let me say a word to talented young 
writers. Some of them think it is enough to 
discover some interesting problem or story 
which moves them. But that is not enough. 
It must move the public. How then is that 
to be done? I like to compare a play to a 
man walking. One man may be very powerful 
and strong, but if he walks like an elephant, 
he will break all the china. If he walks like an 
antelope, everyone will be charmed. A play 
has two feet: words and thought. These 
feet must dance rather than walk. A play 
must never be dull, however important the 
idea may be. A play must never present 
puppets, but human beings in all their strength 
and weakness. Gods and devils may exist 
in another world, but they do not on this 
earth, not even in England ! 

The British Drama League has achieved 
much. It could achieve still more if it could 
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obtain understanding assistance in the Press. 
It would be a welcome development if British 
dramatic critics would visit not only the 
West End theatres, but also the performances 
of the British Drama League. It is to-day the 
steward of British theatrical tradition in the 
provincial towns. 


AN 


It is the mediator of the cultural values of 
all nations. It serves understanding between 
nations. It serves the great forces of life— 
truth, justice, joy, beauty, freedom and the spirit, 

It is your care that living art should pene- 
trate into the smallest towns and villages, 
We dramatists have to thank you for that. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
TYPES OF STAGE 


SCENERY 


By Richard Southern 


| ene my adjudication last year in the 
Northern Area I was asked :—‘‘Can you 
give us some guide to the various types of 
stage sets and their elements ? And secondly: 
“What can you do if you’ve only a bare 
school-hall—or maybe less than that ?” 

The accompanying chart is an attempt at 
an answer. 

Stage settings may be divided into the eight 
types set out in capital letters at the head of 
each column. (It is interesting to note that 
these in their order correspond, very roughly, 
to the development of stage setting through 
its history.) Reading down each column, 
we find for each type of scenery, first, the 
elements that go to make it, second, the method 
of support, then of scene-change, then the 
subject and place where it is most suitable. 

The first of these eight types of setting is 
COSTUME SETTING, and in an ordinary 
room, with a sufficient number of copies of 
the play, a group may read a presentation that 
may lead to a perfectly genuine and valuable 
piece of Theatre ; for though it takes a crowd 
of people, organisation, and a concert-hall 
to render a symphony, it needs only a home and 
four or so instrumentalists to enjoy to the full 
the riches of Chamber Music. Divisions 1, 
2 and 3, in this column need little comment, 
but in Div. 4, I have suggested the better 
form of this style where words have been 
memorised and some sort of suitability in 
costume attended to, so that what may be 
called a “costume play-reading-without-the 
book” may be held. So, ona summer evening 
in the open air, or in an ordinary room indoors 
(Div. 5), a most valuable apprenticeship in 
the art and craft of stage presentation may 
be served. 
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And it will easily lead to Type 2, 
SYMBOLIC SETS, where the atmosphere 
of the play is enhanced by (Div. 6) some 
previously prepared detail of setting such asa 
decoratively painted set-piece of a flowering 
bush in a woodland play, ora real plough ina 
modern Russian peasant play—which are only 
suggestions for a vast heap of interesting 
experiment in the value of a truly significant 
object for setting a performance. Such detail 
must stand by itself (Div. 7) and must be 
permanent throughout the play (Div. 8) unless 
the players change it. In Div. 9B, we see the 
previous “reading” developed to a form similar 
to that of those magnificent, irresponsibly 
joyous “Interludes” (sketches designed as 
relief between serious plays) that enrich the 
earlier history of our English stage. Or it 
may take another line, and, using the form of 
the Charade as a stepping-off place, develop 
into the portrayal, with improvised dialogue, of 
a just-previously drawn-up plot, which leads 
to some of the most enjoyable scherzos in this 
Chamber Music of the Theatre, and (Div. 10) 
may even develop (in the Commedia dell’ 
Arte tradition) to presentation on a small 
platform stage. 

The next development is where the detail 
symbolising the atmosphere grows to be a 
complete background for the players. (Type 
3.) Then the “chamber stage” is cramped and 
we can be satisfied only with a garden or a 
platform in a hall (Div. 15). Here the tech- 
nique of stage scenery begins to grow. In 
Div. 11 are the elements of the set; most 
simply, a flat background either of Curtains (A) 
or Screens (B). The curtain may be hung 
from a horizontal wire stretched across between 
the side-walls and tightened with a wire- 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
strainer, or be hung from a wooden frame, 
standing either by means of its own feet, or 
(if allowable) supported by braces and stage- 
screws. If the standing frame is covered 
with stretched canvas it becomes a flat screen 
(B): it may be hinged with others and become 
a folding screen. Then there may follow the 
development of sides constructed on similar 
lines to the back, where, in the case of the 
side-hung curtain, a second parallel wire is 
stretched nearer the front of the stage and each 
side-curtain hung from a batten of wood 
suspended up-and-down-stage between these 
two wires. 

In Type 4, the PURE CURTAIN SET, the 
“full” set emerges, i.e., where the proscenium 
arch is necessitated and through its frame 
can be seen nothing that is not concerned with 
setting the play. A new element, the Border, 
is in Div. 16, 3, to mask the top of the set. 
Much of Div. 17 will now be clear, but a 
“standing fit-up” is one where four poles are 
erected at the corners of the set and the curtains 
hung from cross-bars between these; and 
“top-hung” implies the curtains are hung from 
battens suspended from pulleys in the ceiling. 

The components of Type 5, the DETAIL 
SET, are noted in Div. 21, where we have 
one of the most generally useful types of setting 
in existence. In Div. 23, “Tabs” signifies the 
Proscenium curtains, and “Traverse” means 
draw-curtains up-stage forming part of the 
set itself. 

Type 6 leads into the sets of the full stage 
to-day. In Div. 27, C, a “Gallows” is a strong 
framework, standing on the stage, to which 
the top battens of backcloths are fixed, and is 
used only where ceiling fixtures are impractic- 
able. It might be useful to add to Div. 28, 
that there are two directions in which a cloth 
can be rolled, 1. upwards like a blind, 2. 
sideways like a panorama, in which case all 
the backcloths of a show may be attached 
end to end and rolled off from one side roller 
to the other in succession. This when top- 
space is not available. 

Type 7, the BOX SET, is the next toevolve, 
dating only from the last century. It differs 
from the wings-and-backcloth type in that the 
side flats are set in a continuous wall and are 
fixed each to each with a line and cleat, and 
when these are undone for striking, the set 
is said to be “broken.” (Div. 33). 





In the last Type 8, the most favoured set 
to-day, a specially equipped stage is needed ; 
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and for the first time it should be noted that 
Lighting (Div. 36, 4) is an essential detail of 
the setting. In theory flies are incompatible 
with a full cyclorama dome and hence the 
moving stage is needed to shift the scenes. 
In practise a compromise may be reached 
with a truncated but less effective dome. 

In Div. 39, “Modern Sets” is a frankly 
inadequate term, and is extensible into another 
complete chart to include all the variant styles 
of to-day, for whose presentation and discussion 
room cannot be found on this occasion. 

For fuller details on certain points the 
following books may be consulted :— 

For Curtains on standing frames, see Roy 
Mitchell’s “Arras Stage” in “Shakespeare for 
Community Theatres.” 

For side-hung curtains, see a brief account 
in Angus Wilson’s ““The Small Stage and its 
Equipment.” 

For an excellent variable Standing Fit-up, 
see “The Arts League of Service Bulletin,” 
A.L.S. Travelling Theatre No. There is a 
simpler form in Rodney Bennett’s “Let’s do a 
Play.” 

There exists at present no adequate descrip- 
tion of the construction of a flat. 

A note on the Cyclorama and its use is in 
Harold Ridge’s “Stage Lighting.” 











THE INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT PLAY 
THEATRE has arranged for a season of weekly Sunday 
evening performances at the Kingsway Theatre, London. 
This has been made possible by the generous hospitality 
of the Lessee of the Theatre, Mr. C. V. Skinner. 

Miss Elizabeth Everard and Miss Florence Waller, 
the directors of The International One-Act Play 
Theatre will, on January 13th next, inaugurate a policy 
of presenting a programme of one-act plays one of which 
will be by some new dramatist. Lord Dunsany and 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts have each very generously given a 
new play for the Theatre’s first Sunday night at the 
Kingsway. They will flank and support the new 
playwright, Miss Martha Steinitz whose play of post- 
revolution-Russia will form a serious centrepiece 
between twocomedies. Thesuccess of this programme 
is assured by the fact that Mr. Claud Gurney has under- 
taken the production of all three plays. 

The second programme of the season, arranged for 
January 20th, comprised of one fantastic comedy, 
a “thriller” and a realistic drama promises to be equally 
interesting with the first. 

The Kingsway season will, it is hoped, be the pre- 
liminary to the ultimate goal of a West End Theatre 
where plays of one act will be the exclusive fare. 

Seats may now be booked for the first two Sunday 
evenings. Application should be made to— 

Miss Dorothy Mason, 
The International One-Act Play Theatre, 
9, Wardour Street, 
London. 
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THE PARIS STAGE 


By Golda G. Antignac 


No in several years has the beginning of 
the Paris theatrical season seen so many 
well-presented and well-acted plays. Although 
government taxes still continue to a great 
extent to cripple initiative, producers have 
responded to the popular demand for good 
plays. It is to be noted that translations play 
an important part this season as in years past, 
despite attempts in some quarters to 
give exclusive prominence to works by 
French dramatists. Mme Mary Bell, former 
sociétaire of the Comédie-Francaise, made her 
début as directress of the Thédtre des Ambas- 
sadeurs with a delightful production of “The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street,” in a French 
adaptation by Mme Charles Neveu, under the 
title of “Miss Ba.” Lugné-Poe, one of the 
grand old men of the French theatre, is not 
only responsible for a very adequate setting, 
but is giving a masterful performance of Mr. 
Barrett, conceived perhaps a little too much 
on the idea that Barrett was in love with his 
daughter. The Belgian actress Lucienne 
Bogaert plays Elizabeth beautifully to Aimé- 
Clairond’s Browning. 

In taking over this attractive playhouse, 
Mme. Bell abolished some of the traditional 
and much-disliked customs of the French 
theatre; ushers no longer annoy one by 
waiting stolidly (or otherwise) for their tips, 
and the programmes are distributed instead 
of sold. In addition, coffee is offered to all 
in the intermission. 

Another good translation at the Comédie-des 
Champs-Elysées, which is housing a new troupe 
since Louis Jouvet moved to the Athenée, is 
““Manége,” which means “Merry-go-Round.” 
It is a rather depressing drama translated by 
Pierre Sabatier from the German of Klaus 
Herman and Garry. Much more successful, 
if more time-worn, was the French version of 
“As You Like It,” given by Charles Dullin 
and his troupe at the Azelier. Although the 
capable actor-manager does not appear in 
it himself, it bears the marks of his numerous 
Shakespearean productions. Jacques Copeau 
is associated with Dullin for the mounting of 
the play, and cast himself for the rdle of the 
Melancholy Jacques. To my mind the part 
does not suit him in the least, as his stately 
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port and heavy figure are rather overwhelming, 
But the scenes in the forest of Arden are 
enchanting. Marie Héléne Dasté, who won 
her spurs with Copeau’s troupe of pupils, 
“La Compagnie des Quinze,” has done the 
costumes, and Sokoloff, the Russian actor, 
who is perhaps the best character actor in 
Paris to-day, has much to say with the directing. 

Sacha Guitry caused much comment early 
in the season by following the English and 
American custom of trying a play out in the 
provinces before bringing it to Paris. Thus 
Amiens saw “Le Nouveau Testament” first, 
and seemed to like it, and the Paris audiences 
have acclaimed it as being a typical sparklin 
Guitry comedy. The author plays the | 
of course, with Mlle. Betty Daussmond as 
his charming partner, in one of those worldly 
little sketches of modern life at which he is a 
past master. 

Another very successful study of modern 
life, called ““Une femme libre,” is at the Theatre 
de l’Oeuver, which has earned an enviable repu- 
tation for unusual plays excellently produced 
under Mme. Paulette Pax’s able management 
in the last few years. It is a study of the suc- 
cessful woman who does not want to be tied 
down by matrimony ; her independence lasts 
too long, and the brothers who loved her end 
by finding they are more comfortable together 
without her. It is the work of Armand 
Salacrou, and I would select it as one of the 
offerings of the year most sure to find its way 
into other languages. 

A play not easily translated because the 
atmosphere is so distinctively French, is Jean 
Sarment’s new satire, “Le Discours des Prix,” 
which was the first offering of the year at the 
Thédtre Saint-Georges. \t is a study of the 
lycée or secondary school principal and pro- 
fessors, the cross-section being drawn at one 
of the big moments of the school year, the 
day on which prizes are awarded and a school 
personality makes an elaborate discourse. 
With a simplicity so direct as to be cruelly 
amusing, Sarment paints the mediocre school- 
master who can never rise above his med- 
iocrity. 

A storm of applause greeted the presentation 
of “Tessa, la nymphe au coeur fidéle” at the 
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Athénée. Both the book “The Constant 
Nymph” and the cinema version were already 
known to the French public, but neither won 
the whole-hearted approbation given the pro- 
duction by Louis Jouvet and his admirable 
troupe. The staging as well as the casting 
is of the finest quality, and the scenes of 
Sanger’s Circus in particular are excellent 
theatre. Mlle. Madeleine Ozeray in the rdle 
of Tessa seems created specially for the part, 
whose physical and spiritual qualities she 
fulfils perfectly. Jouvet himself plays Lewis 
Dodd with quite the right touch of cynicism 
and of tenderness. 

Joan of Arc is once more occupying a 
prominent place in the foreground. The 
Thédtre des Mathurins has just revived the Shaw 
play, already popular here, where the very 
diferent handling of the well-known theme 
alternately intrigues and baffles the French 
public. It is of course the Pitoeff troupe, 
which creates the play here, which has revived 
it, with Ludmilla Pitoeff in the lead. Just a 
few weeks previously, a new Jeanne came to 
the stage of the Odeon, which presented M. 
Saint-Georges de Bouhélier’s new 36 scene 
play on this subject. To call it a “play” is 
perhaps incorrect, as it is more properly a 
pageant giving the entire history of Joan’s 
life from birth to her death. Lavishly mounted, 
it is nevertheless too long for one evening’s 
consumption. The Maid of France is pre- 
sented as a very terre a terre person, whose 
simplicity of language has not been welcomed 
by all the French critics. The rdle is played 
by Mlle. Falconetti, already associated with 
the heroine as she created a film version of the 
life of the Maid which was quite unforgetable. 

True to his policy of finding the utterly 
unusual, Gaston Baty offers “Prosper” by 
Gabriel Audisio, at the Thédtre Montparnasse. 
Like the famous “Maya” this will certainly 
be marked “the forbidden play” by anyone 
trying to present it in Anglo-Saxon countries. 
It is a curious study of prostitutional life in 
Algiers, with Marguerite Jamois, creatrice of 
Maya, in the role of the woman Malvina. 
Despite the subject matter and the crudity of 
the language, it is the best “theatre” to be seen 
in Paris at present. 

The new Crommelynck play “Chaud et 
Froid” has proved a disappointment, not 
because of the limitations of the psychological 
conception, but because the tapestry of the 
play is woven in so complex a fashion that the 
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main theme is submerged and loses force. 
Yet normally the main theme alone would 
provide a great play. Itis the story of awoman 
who seeks in three lovers the satisfaction her 
husband fails to give her, and who finds after 
his death that he was himself a great lover 
to another woman ! 

I have saved for the last the mention of 
Henri Bernstein’s new play “L’Espoir,” at the 
Gymnase. One doesn’t think of Bernstein as 
an optimist, yet he brings to old and young a 
message of hope with this play. It is in the 
fact that there still exist devoted parents like 
Goinard, and young people who ask no more 
than the right to found pleasant households 
and surround themselves with children they 
love, that Bernstein finds a hope (L’Espoir) 
for the future. 








UNNAMED SOCIETY, MANCHESTER. 
(From the Manchester City News, December toth.) 


REETINGS to Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, director of 

the British Drama League, in his new guise as play- 
wright! And congratulations, too, on as clever a 
piece of work as Manchester has enjoyed for many 
a long day. 

It is fitting that the Unnamed Society should be 
offering “Haunted Houses” this week in its little 
Salford theatre, for we thus get Mr. Sladen-Smith, 
also a B.D.L. stalwart, interpreting the play in a manner 
which no doubt owes a good deal to mutual discussion 
between author and producer. In the upshot we have 
an almost perfect “‘little theatre” show written for the 
job in a way which makes no concessions to convention 
or those traits in ordinary audiences which make even 
a flashback a tiresome strain on the intellect. 

The play’s “three panels with prologue and epilogue”’ 
starts with a discussion between Lucifer and St. Valen- 
tine, wherein the latter affirms his belief in young love 
by agreeing to let Lucifer do his worst with a young 
coupie on earth about to be married. That cunning 
devil thereupon turns estate agent and in showing John 
and Mary round three houses reveals the story of the 
three marriages which have been wrecked within their 
walls. 

But does he succeed in his full intent of disillusion- 
ment? Mr. Whitworth may be sentimental, but his 
answer has all history solidly behind it. 

The production is a gem from beginning to end, 
on which Mr. Sladen-Smith has lavished his highly- 
stylish art to fine effect; nor must Miss Margaret 
Nichol’s dainty settings be forgotten. The players 
are as usual a competent band in their respective styles ; 
personally we were impressed with Miss Hilda Bristow’s 
work (as Mary) as having the most genuine ring about it. 
Miss Astra Kamberian offers a little gem of acting. 
Messts. T. Sheridan and Alan Sykes are old hands at 
the type of role they have to carry off. 
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WE have received the re-print of an Appeal 
recently made in ““The Daily Telegraph” 
on behalf of the Fund now being raised on 
behalf of Sadlers Wells and the Old Vic, to 
clear off the debt of £25,000 which is the last 
residual obligation incurred from the time when 
the two theatres were modernised and re-opened 
as a joint enterprise. While we can scarsely be 
expected to endorse the claim that these two 
theatres have met London’s lack of a National 
Theatre, we gladly commend this Appeal to the 
New Year generosity of our readers. The relief 
of Sadlers Wells and the Old Vic from the 
last burdens of re-construction should be 
considered a privilege not merely by the 
Londoners who have first benefited, but by 
many far from the theatres’ doors. Contri- 
butions should be sent to Viscount Hambleden, 
31, Belgrave Square, S.W.1. These will be 
acknowledged periodically in “The Daily 
Telegraph.” 
go 

The death of William Poel which occurred 
peacefully on December 13, crowns a life of 
devotion to Shakespeare and to the Theatre 
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unparalleled in his generation. Though it 
is a fact that many ordinary theatre-goers may 
not have known his name, Poel’s reputation is 
none the less secure in the history of our stage, 
Not long since, we were happy to print an 
article on Poel’s work written by his friend, 
Mr. Allen Gomme, together with a reproduc. 
tion of the beautiful presentation portrait by 
Professor Henry Tonks. As an _ obituary, 
we would refer readers to that article which 
appeared in the June (1933) Number of 
**Drama.” 
” 


As shown on another page, the British 
Drama League Library has received an 
outstanding gift during the past month, 
in the shape of the entire collection of 
theatre books left by the late Sir Nigel Playfair, 
and presented to the League by Lady Playfair. 
This Collection now ranks with that complete 
set of prompt copies of the Gaiety Theatre 
productions with which Miss Horniman 
initiated our Library in 1921, and with the 
Library of the late William Archer which, 
under the terms of his will, was given to the 
care of the League pending the foundation of 
a National Theatre. As our members are 
aware, the League spends over £300 annually 
in the purchase of books, but these additions 
mainly consist of plays for the use of our 
members in rehearsal and production. It 
on the reference side of the Library that the 
gifts of private collections are particularly 
valued. As a result of these and similar gifts 
and benefactions the time is a 
when the League’s Library will be establish 
as the Central specialised Library for Dramatic 
Literature for this Country. 

a 


With this number of ““Drama’”’ all Societies 
affiliated to the League will receivean announce 
ment of the arrangement made between the 
League and the Phonographic Performance 
Limited for a licence allowing gramophone 
records to be performed in connection with 
amateur dramatic performances at the annual 
fee of 10s. 6d. The continual increase of 
small charges for various rights pertaining to 
dramatic performances is certainly an annoy- 
ance ; but it seems to be a necessary evil 
the times, and any organisation using records 
should be glad to be relieved, in this way, 
of a constant source of irritation and the 
possibility of legal proceedings. 





RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen-Smith 


Gollancz. 


18s. 
“Christmas Pantomime.” By A. E. Wilson. Allen 
& Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
“Modern Drama.” 


“Balletomania.” By Arnold L. Haskell. 


By J. W. Marriott. Nelson. 
5S. 
“Twelve One-Act Plays.” Sidgewick & Jackson. 


s. 6d. 
“Jill’s Magic Island.” By Ernest A. Jelf. Nelson. 
7s. 6d. 


“Mimes and Miming.” By Isabel Chisman and 
Gladys Wiles. Nelson. 2s. 6d. 


5S. 
“Fifteen Modern Plays.” Nelson. 


ME. ARNOLD L. HASKELL may be considered a 

lucky man. He has an overwhelming passion 
which obviously lends colour and meaning to all his 
days, and the object of this ager is something which. 
unless the subject matter definitely maltreated, -is 
certain to interest a number of people. His book, 
“Balletomania,” is well named, for to Mr. Haskell 
life without ballet is not worth living ; and his unstinted 
appreciation must make him singularly acceptable to 
all who practice this delightful art. Coupled with this 
appreciation is a fairly discerning sense of criticism 
which embraces all things, even unto Jazz, and a dis- 
cretion which, however praiseworthy, tends to make 
the book appear mainly a discussion of technique and 
achievement. With the exception of Diaghileff (who 
is clearly presented) few of the characters really live, 
although all the great names are there ; we hear some 
interesting things about them, but without doubt could 
hear many more. Every now and then there are il- 
luminating anecdotes, but in the main it is the record of 
aman to whom ballet has become a religion—and when 
a man talks about a religion which has taken hold of 
him, it is seldom that more than an abounding zeal is 
allowed to present itself. However, we get fascinating 
glimpses Hj a fascinating world, and the illustrations 
are enchanting. At the end we leave the author filled 
with joy at the remarkable new development of ballet, 
and waiting expectantly for fresh marvels—a happy 
state of mind in a world where genuine enthusiasm 
for art is still rare. 

Christmas pantomime is essentially an English 
institution and one on which we are all disposed to 
look with a kindly eye, despite assults on our intelligence 
that would scarcely be allowed in any other form of 
entertainment. Mr. A. E. Wilson confesses to an 
inherent love of the subject which nothing can quell, 
and in his book he traces with appreciative care the 
beginnings of this strange growth from the time of 
Rich and Grimaldi, through the resplendent days of 
Sir Augustus Harris at Drury Lane, to the work of the 
well-known modern expert, Mr. Julian Wylie. The 
illustrations are excellent, the character sketches of 
Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell and other immortals, 
masterly—but it is a grotesque world which Mr. Wilson 
describes, as he would be the first to admit, and it is 
not astonishing that there have been at times fairly 
strenuous attacks on certain features which are happily 
becoming things of the past. For, although we may 
not have the tremendous spectacles which stunned our 
parents into enthusiasm, nor the overpowering person- 
alities who, as Blanchard, the old writer of librettos 


complained, turned “‘the smooth and pointed lines into 
tagged prose and arrant nonsense”’ (and, indeed, went 
further than that with impunity), the modern pantomime 
is a work of art compared with its predecessors, and 
seems likely to give Mr. Wilson and most of us cause 
for delight for many a year. 

Mr. J. W. Marriott writes a comprehensive account 
of the drama from the revolt of Tom Robertson against 
the idiotic theatre of his day to the stimulating adven- 
tures of the present moment; managing to include 
most of the names which count and all of the move- 
ments that have had significance—in his interesting 
survey. There are many wise and excellent phrases 
which sum up a man or his work—of Galsworthy how 
true it is to say that “distance gave him not enchant- 
ment but perspective’”—although, possibly, not every- 
one will agree as to the moral bias in Mr. Coward’s 
plays or p ee some of Mr. Marriott’s enthusiasms. 
The concluding section “On thinking it over’ may be 
of value to schools and study circles, but the elementary 
questions and directions are in strange contrast to the 
rest of the book. 

In “Twelve One-Act Plays” Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth 
has selected work of so great a variety that every type 
of amateur group would appear to have been considered ; 
although the merits of the plays are apt to be as varied 
as their style. The most startling is Mr. Sydney Box’s 
“Not This Man,” and those who recoil from the some- 
what boyish but telling audicities of the various creeds 
will doubtless find comfort in the liberal sentiment of 
some of the other plays, such as ““The Mother,” or in the 
confused sophistication of “Invitation.” There is 
characteristic work by Miss Helen de Zglinitzki, Mr. 
Leonard J. Hines and Mr. Frank King, and Mr. 
Phillip Johnson ; there is a rural comedy (one more 
variation on a well-known theme), an excellent war- 
time play for an all-men cast, and a neat melodrama, by 
Mr. Val Gielgud and Mr. Stephen King-Hall, with a 
Chinese atmosphere and a weak ending. The book 
begins and finishes with fantasy—“‘Bird-in-Hand” by 
Mr. Laurence Housman, and “Sea Dreams” by Mr. 
G. H. Murphy; neither of them at all easy to do, 
but both as interesting as they are unusual. 

Another valuable collection, this time selected by Mr. 
John Hampden, is “Fifteen Modern Plays.”” Among these 
one-act pieces are several for an all-women or all-men 
cast, of which “‘Unnatural Scene” by Miss Kathleen 
Davey, a play for women, is an excellent example. 
The contrast between this rather harsh but compelling 
work and Dr. Gordon Bottomley’s beautiful “Kirk- 
connel Lea’”’ is as marked as any anthology lover could 
wish ; and the rest of the plays manage to include 
examples of virtually every kind of - then ; Satire, 
“The Theatre”; realism, “The Man of Ideas’ ; 
fantasy, ““The Confutation of Wisdom’’ and “The Eye 
of the Beholder” ; sentiment, ““The Spinsters of Lushe”’; 
farce, “Old Moore’s Almanac”; the list could be 
continued for some time—there is even a play for 
children, Mr. John Bourne’s “The Unhappy Clown.” 
The acting notes at the end are surprisingly useful 
considering sOme of them have been written by the 
authors themselves. 

“‘Jill’s Magic Island,” by Mr. Emest A. Jelf, is a 
series of fairy stories arranged as ballets for children ; 
each story read as the children mime and dance. The 
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tales are admirably simple ; the actual ballets and mimes 
weoe some difficulties ; that these difficulties have 
n delightfully overcome is proved by the 181 photo- 
a red of performances of these plays in all parts of 
England. Charming as these illustrations are, it would 
be better for the plays if they showed consecutive 
scenes from performances instead of snap-shots of 
every type of child in every type of setting. 
“‘Mimes and Miming” by Miss Isabel Chismanand Miss 
Gladys Wiles is mainly written for village players and 


PROSPECTS OF 


NORTHERN AREA 


AS the entries for the last Festival were spread 

much more evenly over the area than in 
previous years, it was possible for the first time 
to predetermine the general lines of organisa- 
tion on a sound geographical basis for the 
coming festival. The Area has been divided 
into four main groups North, South, East, 
West, and in each of these groups a semi-final 
will be held, the four winners in these semi- 
finals participating in the Area Final. 
Fortunately the entries have fully justified this 
step. Not only will the number of entries 
in each group be approximately the same, 
but it will be possible to carry the process 
further down the scale and arrange for each 
group semi-final to comprise the winners of 
separate divisions, and the number of entrants 
in each division will bear a reasonable relation 
to their representaton in the semi-finals. 


NORTHERN GROUP. The Northern Group 
comprises the North Eastern Division (Northumber- 
land and Durham) the North Western Division, (West- 
morland, Cumberland and North Western Lancashire), 
and the County of Cumberland Drama League. In the 
North Eastern Division there are approximately twenty 
entries. These will participate in a Festival at New- 
castle-on-Tyne lasting for a whole week and culminating 
in a second round of the three best teams. 

The North Western Division will hold a three-day 
Festival at Barrow-in-Furness, with twelve Teams. 
The County of Cumberland Drama League are holding 
a large number of eliminating contests throughout the 
County culminating in a Final of five or six teams at 
Carlisle which will rank as a preliminary in the B.D.L. 
Festival. 

EASTERN GROUP. The Eastern Group com- 
prises the West Riding of Yorkshire, the East Riding 
and Lindsey. In the West Riding there will be some 
twenty-four entries. Festivals will be held at Bradford, 
Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, Huddersfield, and Ilkley. 
The East Riding anticipate about sixteen entries and 
Lindsey about twelve. In the East Riding and Lindsey 
second rounds will be held. The Group Final which 
will take place at Leeds will comprise the best teams 
from the East Riding, and West Riding, and Lindsey. 
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teachers, and consists, after three chapters of instruction, 
of mimes designed for folk-songs or for narrative poems 
or stories, They are of varying difficulty and some of 
the simpler ones will be found invaluable for those 
halls where even elementary staging seems impossible. 
All are interesting and full of amusing detail ; although 
sometimes these details slightly transgress the conven- 
tion of pure mime, wtih, as the book points out, 
depends for its effect on the fact that the players 
themselves remain silent. 


THE FESTIVAL 


SOUTHERN GROUP. The Southern Grou 
comprises Sheffield, Derbyshire, and Notts., each with 
about a dozen entries. The Group Final will be held 
at Chesterfield and will comprise the winners from 
each Division. 

WESTERN GROUP. ‘The Western Group 
comprises the Merseyside Division, the South Cheshire 
Division and the Manchester and East Lancashire 
Division. The Merseyside Division have some two 
dozen entries and will probably hold their own divisional 
final at the David Lewis Theatre. In South Cheshire 
there will be two Festivals each of three teams and in 
Manchester a two or three night festival of eight or 
nine teams. The Group Semi-Final will probabl 
comprise the winning teams from Manchester and South 
Cheshire and the two best teams from Merseyside, 
and will be held in Liverpool. 

The total anticipated entries are about 140, a consider- 
able advance on any previous year. 

Most important of all, this type of organisa- 
tion will certainly lend itself to better adjudica- 
tion. In the majority of cases the adjudicator 
will have to make his selection from teams who 
have played in the same hall, and in the case of 
the West Riding though the teams perform in 
different Halls they will all perform on contig- 
uous dates, and it will not be necessary for the 
adjudicator to carry impressions over a period 
of many weeks before making his decisions. 


EASTERN AREA. 


UP to date the entries received in this Area 

are roughly the same as last year, but an 
increase in this number can be anticipated 
if all probabilities materialise. 

The preliminary festivals in “D” Division 
will be held in London for three weeks, com- 
mencing on February sth, at the Grafton 
Theatre, Tottenham Court Road. The closing 
date for entries in this Division was January 
Ist, but teams entering earlier have the ad- 
vantage of being able to choose the night on 
which they will perform. 

“B” Division is for the first time holding a 
Festival at Watford. 
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All the Divisions are having Divisional 
Finals, in which the four teams winning the 
highest marks in the preliminary rounds will 
participate, this being a new venture on the 
art of “B” and “C” Divisions. 
The dates for these Finals are as follows :— 
“B” Division, Welwyn Theatre, April rst. 
“C” Division, Q Theatre, April 8th. 
“D” Division, Scala Theatre, April 25th. 
“E” Division, Reading March 3oth. 
The Area Final will again be held at the Scala 
Theatre, on Wednesday, May 1st. 


WESTERN AREA. 


INANCE and the Area Final at the Shakes- 

peare Memorial Theatre, Stratford, to be 
fixed for the 1st or 2nd Monday in May are 
the two topics that occupy most of our at- 
tention at the moment. Last year’s experi- 
ment with contracting-in did not meet with the 
success we hoped for, as not all the competing 
clubs exerted themselves sufficiently in selling 
tickets. To make up the lost ground, we have 
reverted temporarily to the old method of 
contracting-out. This will relieve us from 
financial anxiety, while a vigorous propaganda 
campaign in favour of the Festival—as against 
the parochial—spirit is designed to lay the 
foundation of the co-operative feeling which 
will enable us to revert to contracting-in on 
a solvent basis. 

The Area Final has suffered in the past 
from the inaccessibility of Stratford by rail 
from the South, and a great step forward is 
represented by the agreement of the Great 
Western Railway to run a half-day excursion 
from Bristol, with bookings from all important 
stations along the direct route, for the Final. 
It is hoped similar facilities may be extended 
even farther south. There will also be 
excursion bookings from Wolverhampton and 
Birmingham. All over the Area clubs are 
becoming familiar with our slogan—‘‘Meet 
old friends and make new ones at Stratford in 
the merry month of May.” 

A fund has been raised by voluntary contri- 
bution to establish a Memorial to Mr. L. 
Boughton Chatwin, our late Chairman, which 
will take the form of a Trophy for award at 
the Area Final—the establishment of the Final 
at Stratford having been primarily due to him. 

At the time of writing entries are not all in 
yet, but an increase may be confidently pre- 
dicted. There is already recorded an increase 
in Bristol, where entries have gone up over 
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100% in two years, and favourable reports 
are received from Leicester, and also from 
Plymouth, where the re-opening of the Globe 
Theatre to the Festival has definitely revived 
local interest. 


SCOTLAND (S.C.D.A.) 


NTEREST in the Festival in Scotland is 

still growing ; the total entry is 382, an 
increase of 55 over last year: this includes 
51 last year, also a gratifying accession. 

Two innovations have been made. The 
first is the introduction of an Elementary Class 
in the Scottish Festival in addition to the 
usual Open Class. This step has been taken 
to encourage teams with a very elementary 
knowledge of Drama to enter for the Festival. 
Elementary Class entries are subject to the 
Rules and marking system applicable through- 
out the Festival but their public adjudication 
will be made on a lower standard and it will 
deal particularly with matters appropriate to 
beginners. Provision is made for representa- 
tion of the Elementary Class at Divisional 
Festivals at the discretion of Divisional 
Committees, but these entries will not be 
eligible to proceed to a further stage. 

The other new feature of the Festival is 
the entry of Gaelic-speaking teams. For 
many years the Scottish Community Drama 
Association has been aware that it would 
have to face this problem sooner or later, 
and though Gaelic-speaking entries have 
been suggested in the past it has not been 
possible to accept them. This year, however, 
the necessary arrangements are being made 
and Sir Alexander MacEwen has promised to 
present a cup to the best Gaelic-speaking 
team: it is hoped and anticipated that the 
number of Gaelic entries will increase largely 
in the next few years. 

We can also report an increase in entries 
from Unemployed Clubs. As a result of 
circularisation some 30 or 40 members of the 
Association have volunteered their services 
in training Drama Classes in such Clubs. 

The entries are as follows :— 


B.D.L. Festival ‘ ee 77 
Scottish Festival— 
Open Class : i 256 
Elementary Class os 
Gaelic .. - oe 
Unemployed .. ie & ae 
382 











THE FESTIVAL IN WALES. 


URING the close season much intensive 
work has been done by Members of the 
South Wales and Monmouthshire Divisional 


Executive. There still remain, however, dis- 
tricts like Swansea which although possessing 
a large League Membership lack the Festival 
enthusiasm. These districts will in the near 
future be given special attention by the 
Executive in an effort to create the necessary 
enthusiasm for the 1936 Festival. 

In spite of the fact that in South Wales we 
have a number of “dead” districts, it is pleasing 
to note that our labours have not been in vain 
for our Entry this year has doubled that of 
1934—some 40 Teams having entered. 

The Area is indebted to Mr. S. Maynard, the 
Area Treasurer for his generosity in presenting 
the Area with a Trophy which will be known 
as “The Maynard Trophy.” This trophy 
will be presented to the Team which wins its 
way to the London Final and will be held by 
them for One Year. 

The Preliminary Rounds will be staged at 
various Centres during the period March 12th 
to 23rd, when Mr. John Bourne will adjudi- 
cate for the first time in Wales. 

The Final for the South Wales Division 
will be staged at Mardy on April roth. It is 
pleasing to note that Mr. Whitworth has 

romised to be present for the first time at a 
Welsh Final. 

The English Festival seems to attract but 
little attention in the Northern Division of 
Wales and up to the present no Entries have 
come to hand. 

At the present time we are conducting a 
Festival for Welsh speaking Teams and an 
entry of 25 Teams has been received. The 
winning Team at this Festival will hold the 
Lord Howard de Walden Bowl forthe next year. 

It is interesting to record an experiment 
which is being carried out in the Rhondda 
Valley in an effort to get the Societies of the 
locality to take an interest in the work of the 
League and especially the Festival. On 
November 30th a Social Evening was held and 
proved a real success. ‘This is to be followed 
in the New Year by a monthly lecture and dis- 
cussion on various aspects of the Art of Drama. 

It is hoped that the success of this venture 
will result in similar meetings being held by 
the Groups in other parts of the Area. 

D. T. Morris, Hon. Secretary. 
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GIFT TO THE LIBRARY. 





Si following is a list of the volumes 
recently presented to the Drama League 
Library by Lady Playfair, being the Theatre 
Library of the late Sir Nigel Playfair. 


Archer, W. About the theatre. 1886. Masks or Faces. 
1888. William Charles Macready. 1890. 

Baerlein, H. The raft of love. A masque. 

Baker, H. B. The London Stage. 1889. 

Bradley, A. C. Shakespearean Tragedy. 

Congreve, W. Works. 4v. ed. Montague Summers. 
Nonesuch Press. 

Elwin, M. The Playgoers’ Handbook to Restoration 

Drama. 

Filon, A. The Modern French Drama. 

Fitzgerald, P. The Savoy Opera. 1899. 

Gay, J. The Beggar’s Opera. With the overture 
and songs. 1761. Another ed. 1923. 

Goldoni, C. Four comedies. ed. C. Bax. 1922. 

Gollancz, SirI. Allegoryand Mysticism in Shakespeare. 

Grein, J. T. Premiéres of the Year (1899). 

Jones, H. A. The Remascence of the English Drama. 


1898. 


1895. 
Knight, J. Theatrical Notes. 1893. 
Lytton, Sir E. B. Not so bad as we seem. 
(Producers’ “cut”’ copy.) 
Macgowan, K.,and Jones,R.G. Continental Stagecraft. 
MacKinnon, A. The Oxford Amateurs. 1910. 
Macready, W.C. Reminiscences. 1875. 
Mathews, Anne. Anecdotes of Actors. 
Moliére jugé par ses Contemporaims. 
Morris, Clara. Life on the Stage. 
Morris, M. Essays in Theatrical Criticism. 1882. 
Otway, Sir T. Works. 3v., ed. by Montague 
Summers. Nonesuch Press. 
S., E.F. Our Stage and its Critics. 1910. 
Sheridan, R.B. Playsand Poems. 3v.,ed. by R. Crompton 
Rhodes. The Duenna. Introd. by SirN. Playfair. With 
designs for costumes and scenery by G. Sheringham. 


1851. 


1844. 
1877. 


Tennyson, Lord The Devil and the Lady. 1st ed. 
Zucken, A. E. Ibsen, the Master Builder. 
18TH CENTURY PLAys. 
The Albion Queens, n.d. Almida, 1771. Artax- 
erxes, 1787. Bonduca, 1778. The Captive, 1769. 
Daphne and Amintor, 1766. Dissipation, 1781. 


Doctor Last, 1773. The Election, 1780. The Ephesian 
Matron, 1769. The Fate of Corsica, 1732. The 
Frenchman in London, 1755. Garrick in the Shades, 
1779. Harlequin, a Sorcerer, 1725. The Heiress, 
1786. He wou’d if he cou’d, 1771. An Hour before 
Marriage, 1772. Lionel and Clarissa, 1768. Love 
and Friendship, 1754. Love in a Village, 1776. The 
Maid of the Mill, 1767. The Padlock, 1768. The 
Recruiting Sergeant, 1770. Richard Coeur de Lion, 
1786. The Rival Brothers, 1704. The Romp, 1786. 
Rosamond, 1767. The Rose, 1773. The Royal 
Garland, 1768. The Schemers, n.d. A School for 
Fathers, 1773. The School for Wives, nd. “ 
Siege of Sinope, 1781. Sir Giddy Whim, 1703. The 
Sultan, 1787. The Tryal of the Time-Killers, 1757. 
The Wanton Jesuit, 1731. The Whim, 1734. 

Also 8 vols. of Bell’s British Theatre. 50 Playbills 
of the Theatre Royal Liverpool, covering the period 
from June, 1784 to January, 1785, and about 50 
Modern Plays. 
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DRAMA 


By Edward Lewis 


py is for the most part a distri- 
buting agency for what has originated 
elsewhere. Probably in the main it must 
always beso. But Mr. Lance Sieveking is one 
of the few who believe in it as a creative 
medium, and he has recently written a book, 
“The Stuff of Radio” (Cassell, 7s. 6d.), in 
which he gives reason for the faith that is 
in him. 

Sieveking is a writer and producer of radio 
plays. He wishes to devise a form of dramatic 
entertainment which shall be, what so-called 
Radio Drama is not as yet, distinctively Radio. 
Its distinguishing feature would be the use of 
sound effects. 

A few writers have occasionally at long 
intervals written plays specially for the micro- 
phone, but their plays have usually been 
conceived on theatre lines, and there hasn’t 
been much difference between them and stage- 
plays, except that the authors of the latter are 
better playwrights. 

The chief stock-in-trade of Radio Drama so 
far has been stage-plays, cut and adapted for 
broadcasting, and plays adapted from novels. 
These have no doubt given much pleasure to 
listeners who are rarely able to get to the 
theatre ; but, judged by artistic standards, 
they haven’t been a great success. For to cut 
a stage-play is a dangerous business ; and the 
better the play, the riskier the operation. 
To cut Ibsen, for instance, would be to commit 
murder. Shakespeare is the exception which 
tests the rule, for he was so lavish with his 
cloth. An even more serious risk arises from 
the fact that the greater part of the dramatic 
value of a stage-play depends upon the reac- 
tions which all the other players make to the 
one who holds the floor for the moment and 
is speaking. These reactions can’t be com- 
municated to the listener by wireless, until 
television comes to the rescue; in the mean- 
time they’re lost, and three parts of the play 
goes with them. 

Adaptations of novels are more promising, 
for, unlike the stage-play, the novel isn’t 
originally written to be seen, but to be heard 
in the imagination. Here the difficulty is 
Continuity. The Screen overcomes this diffi- 


culty ; but up to the present Radiohas preferred 
the less ingenious and easier way of using a 





Narrator who constantly interferes to the 
complete destruction of the dramatic illusion. 

The recent experiment in Actuality Plays, 
in which an effort is made to reconstruct an 
actual event precisely as it happened—a famous 
Trial, for example—isn’t sufficiently far ad- 
vanced to call for criticism. “Plays” is 
probably. a misnomer for these interesting 
programmes. 

Now Sieveking’s formula is based on the 
fact that Sound Effects are the “stuff of Radio,” 
the one thing in which wireless has the ad- 
vantage over other mediums, the one thing 
which, in the welter of broadcasting output, 
deserves to be definitely and distinctively 
styled Radio. He catalogues, with some rather 
terrifying names, six types of Sound Effect ; 
the Realistic Comfirmatory, which amplifies 
without adding to the dialogue, making the 
sound to which the dialogue refers; the 
Symbolic Evocative, such as church-bells ; the 
Symbolic Relative, such as a record of abstract 
rhythm ; the Conventionalised, familiar to listen- 
ers as “noise effects,” the Impressionistic, 
such as artificial echo or choral shouting ; 
and Music, used as an Effect, not for its own 
sake. 

All these Sound Effects (and any other 
which may be invented) are at the disposal 
of the radio dramatist. They are not however 
to be used merely as an accompaniment or 
background to the dialogue. They must be 
integral with the texture of the play as a whole. 
They may be superimposed on the dialogue, 
or interwoven with it; like coloured mosaic ; 
but they must be as inevitable in their place 
as the words of the dialogue itself, and as 
much a part of the play as the accompaniment 
of one of Schumann’s Lieder is part of the song. 

Sieveking’s formula, you observe, doesn’t 
derive from the theatre. It goes back to what 
in the earlier days of broadcasting we used to 
call “stunting.” Some Bad Fairy frightened 
the Productions Department off stunting ; or 
perhaps the critics who damned these queer, 
noisy, fantastic productions as “‘monkey- 
tricks.” Forgetting that Man himself began 
with monkey-tricks. 

Sieveking believed that there was something 
in stunting ; therefore something to come out 
of it. Even about his latest productions there 
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is something reminiscent of the old “stunts.” 
But the future of a distinctive Radio Drama is 
probably with him. It will be by Sieveking 
out of Stunt. But the latter stunting will be 
as much like the earlier monkey-tricks as you, 
sir or madam, are like a chimpanzee. 


LETTERS TO 


FROM MR. GORDON CRAIG 


Via Della Costa Di Serretto 17, 
Genova (118), Italy. 
114h December, 1934 

IR, 

Reading with great interest M. Theodore Komisar- 
jevsky’s too brief pages on “The Producer in the 
Theatre,” I came across the statement that ‘“‘the 
Meiningen company.... reached England between 
1874 and 1890.” 

This appeared to me to be rather vague—rather 
suggesting that the company was constantly comin 
and going from London. It came but once. I puzzle 
to think of any reason for M. Komisarjevsky’s sugges- 
tion, for I knew the single date well enough and I suppose 
everyone else does. 

It was in 1881, in the last days of May, that this 
famous German company came to play in Drury Lane 
Theatre. 

M. Komisarjevsky hints that Irving was influenced 
in his manner of production by the Meininger : but it 
will not be forgotten that Irving by then had produced 
many a play and was, when the Germans arrived, 
performing in his production of “Hamlet.”” (He may 
have found time to attend one of their performances... 
they stayed only one month, I believe.) 

Irving, the most careful of workmen, had no par- 
ticular dislike for adopting (and adapting) anything 
which might better any performance given in his 
Theatre. He was also a man of genius, whereas, I 
think no one will assert that it was a man of genius who 
conceived the satisfactory realistic ensemble of the 
Meiningen company. (As for its leading actor, Ludwig 
Barnay, he was borrowed from another State Theatre 
in Germany, to play the part of Marc Antony during 
this London visit.) 

But Irving’s genius was considerable and his con- 
ception of the stage far in advance of his time. After 
all, he was Henry Irving . . . and that is all that matters. 

He produced “The Bells” in 1871—‘‘Hamlet” in 
1874—‘‘Richard III” in 1877—“‘The Lyons Mail’’ in 
the same year—“Louis XI” in 1878—“‘The Merchant 
of Venice” in 1879—“The Corsican Brothers”’ in 1880 ; 
and ““The Cup” on January 3rd, 1881. The Meiningen 
company reached England, as I have said, in the ‘ost 
days of May, 1881. 

“The Cup” was a production of exceptional majesty, 
and I wonder..... but I was going to ask M. Komisar- 
jevsky if he had ever seen it—or any of Irving’s produc- 
tions—and that would not be fair, since he was probably 
in Russia until after Irving died. 

I saw “The Cup” and I saw “the Bells” some twenty 
or thirty times. They represented the two extremes 
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His book, which contains also eight of his 
plays with producer’s directions, is brightly 
written ; a touch perhaps here and there of 
facetiousness and exhibitionism, but very 
readable, and deserving of serious attention 
and study. 


THE EDITOR 


of mise-en-scéne. And neither of them was what 
Komisarjevsky called “‘beautified.” 

And one can say with equal truth that Irving did not 
influence the Meiningen company. Had either been 
able to exert a geniune influence on the other, Irving’s 
company of actors would have had an ensemble second 
to none, and the Meiningen company would at last 
have had a great actor. 

I do not want to suggest that M. Komisarjevsky 
has made any mistakes—but I think his suggestion is 
that Irving came after the Meininger visit and that 
Irving’s work was somehow or other affected by that 
visit, whereas I would say that was not the case. 

Faithfully, 
Gorpon CRalc. 


DICK’S PENNY PLAYS 


Villa Vista, Hermosa, Calle, 
Eugenia Vinez 135, 
Cabanal, Valencia, 
= Figen: 
ecember roth, 1 
Dear Sir, "y 
I note with great pleasure the article on “Dick’s 
Penny Plays” in your current issue ; but, admirably 
written as that is in all other respects, why is it not 
stated that John Dicks is the only publisher since the 
World began who ever sold the whole of Shakespeare, 
plays and poems, and every play with an illustration, 
for the universally convenient price of one shilling. 
Surely such a benevolence deserves a statue ? 
Yours faithfully, 
(Prof.) H. Cooper-PricHarD. 


A PLAY FOR SCHOOLS 


Dear Sir, 

In the Dec. No. of “Drama,” 1932, Mr. Whitworth 
was kind enough to let me give a short account of a 
Play I had just produced—“‘A Pageant of Schools and 
Scholars.” I received so many letters in consequence 
asking where copies could be obtained, that I am now 
very glad to be able to state that after endless delays, 
it is at last in print and copies can be obtained from 
Miss Davies, Headmistress, ‘Farrington School,” 
Chislehurst, Kent, Price 2s. per copy. It is a splendid 
thing for School production, giving scope for performers 
of varying ages, besides being excellently written and 
informative. 

Yours faithfully, 
FLORENCE Bourne. 
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NOTTINGHAM PLAYGOERS’ 


CLUB. 


Lecturers this season include Mr. Sladen-Smith, 
Dr. Shirley (Headmaster of Worksop College), Mr. 
Geoffrey Whitworth and Mr. Andrew Soutar the 
playwright-novelist. A number of local authors’ plays 
are being presented including one three-acter and six 
one-acters. The Judge for the annual one-act play 
award will this year be our own member, Mr. N. K. 
Smith, whose ““They Refuse to be Resurrected,” won 
the Drama League’s national prize and publication 
last year. It was first performed by the Playgoers’ 
Club publicly. 

The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress held the usual 
presidential civic reception to open the season, while 
Lennox Robinson’s “Is life worth living ?”’ was chosen 
for the annual performance open to non-members. 

The headquarters offices are at Moot Hall Chambers, 
Wheelergate, the meetings being held in the Blue 
Triangle Theatre. 


STOCKTON DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENT. 


A dramatic entertainment by students of Miss Ivy 
Smithson, the well-known teacher of elocution, with 
the object of augmenting the funds of the Stockton 
and Thornaby District Nursing Association, was given 
recently in Trinity Hall, Stockton. 

Mrs. Mark, J.P., presided, accompanied by Mr. T. S. 
Mark, both being keen supporters of welfare movements 
in the district. 

Miss Smithson had arranged a programme that was 
not only ample testimony to her skill and success as a 
teacher but a delight to all who were assembled. Every- 
thing proceeded with sureness and ease, and the 
youngest pupils were as happy in their work as those 
who showed lengthier experience. 


THE ROWNTREE PLAYERS’ DRAMATIC 
SOCIETY, YORK. 


The change which has recently come over this 
society has been remarkably well demonstrated already 
this season. After an undeniable period of depression 
the whole policy of the society was rigorously over- 
hauled last year, with the result that an entirely new 
enthusiasm has been aroused. Membership of the 
society, which incorporates free seats at all three major 
productions each year, has been nearly doubled—this 
present season’s programme in particular having 
attracted over one hundred new members. Realising 
that good plays are essential to draw good audiences 
and to improve the actors’ individual abilities, the 
Rowntree Players are determined that each play must 
be first rate of its kind. Without denying the funda- 
mental right to entertain, they aim also at improving 
their standards of production withevery play. Opening 
in November with Edgar Wallace’s “The Case of the 
Frightened Lady” (which many critics still acclaim as 
the greatest of all thrillers), record houses were booked 
at each performance and, as far as artistic comparisons 
can be made, it has been termed the greatest success 
from an acting standpoint for many seasons. This 
play is being followed i in January by Noel Coward’s 


“The Young Idea,” and in March by Somerset 
Maugham’s ‘ 


East of Suez.” 





NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE OLD ALLEYNIANS. 
“Eicut Betts.” 


I was immensely impressed by this performance. 
From first to last it played with completely effective 
precision, with accurate timing, with zest, with a very 
clever and clear definition of character and, above all, 
with a real sense of melodrama. Judged by this pro- 
duction the Old Alleynians rank with the very best of 
London amateur dramatic societies. If only they 
would choose worth while plays they would have no 
superiors, and if only the societies, who normally choose 
first-class plays, would first learn to play as well as the 
Old Alleynians, we should have a very different picture 
of the “amateur theatre”...... I am very reluctant 
to mention some actors rather than others, but the 
Dale of Mr. Hector Prytz, the Ormrod of Mr. Roy 
Smith and the Gerhardt of Mr. Pat Townsend cannot 
be forgotten. As anybody knows, who knows this 
play, the material they had to deal with ‘was not very 
interesting ; they made a fine entertainment of it and 
suggested depths of character which are not inherent 
to the play’s people. 

If once again I deal out praise and say this performance 
is as good as any I have seen on the amateur stage and 
pregnant throughout with a laudable appreciation of 
the particular character of the play, it is only because 
I hope to encourage the society to attempt dramatic 
works of real merit and so to justify the existence of 
the amateur theatre in the eyes of many who now— 
perhaps rightly—doubt that it has any real influence 
upon the progress of dramatic art. 

G. E. Mipp.eprtcH. 


MERTHYR TYDFIL. 


The Loar Amateur Dramatic Society gave two 
performances of “Grumpy” at the Loar Hall on 
December 5th and 6th. On the 6th the Hall was full 
and the attention and enthusiasm of the audience 
paid eloquent tribute to the high standard of the 
performance. The play was produced by Mr. John 
Knapp. ‘This society has also presented “The Man 
from Torronto,” “Come out of the Kitchen,” “Under 
Cover,” “You never can tell,”’ “No. 17” and “Hippo- 
crites” during the last ten years. 

D. J. W. 


LLOYDS DRAMATIC, OPERATIC AND 
MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


On Thursday, December 6th, and on the two suc- 
ceeding evenings, Galsworthy’s “Strife” was given by 
Lloyd’s at the New Scala Theatre. A _ great play, 
always, to attempt and on this occasion a fine perform- 
ance was achieved. One felt in this production, with 
David Owen and Harold Stephens as protagonists, 
the terriffic clash of will, of class with class, and yet 
the stillness of an inexorable fate behind. 

The play opened rather weakly, there was a nervous 
fidgetiness about the Directors that made one conscious 
of them as actors, but they gradually became more sure 
of themselves and the play worked well up to its tre- 
mendous climax. 

H. M. G. 
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WESTFIELD COLLEGE DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 
“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 


When Shakespeare worked on “The Shrew” there 
was no poetry in him ; it is “a pot of the smallest ale,” 
but, like Sly, it seems he preferred it to sack at that time. 

The performance at Westfield College on Dec. 8th 
was home-brewed and had that clear, nutty flavour of 
amateur gaiety which fits the play, 

“Is not a commonty a Christmas gambold or a 

tumbling trick ?” 
‘No, my good lord ; it is more pleasing stuff.’ 
‘What! household stuff ?” 
‘It is a kind of history.’ ” 

The old-fashioned Elizabethan method with its 
whimsical makeshift and the mingling of actors and 
audience at the edges, served well. The stage was a 
clearing on the floor of the dining-hall, the scene a 
painted title-cloth, the Pedant lolled out of the buttery- 
hatch to the embarrassment of one spectator and the 
enhanced entertainment of the rest. In a corner Sly 
dozed in his gaudy gear; we forgot him, as perhaps 
Shakespeare forgot him. 

The inner play came alive, not to real life but to farce 
just warming into comedy. It went at a fine pace 
eased by stringed music to cover the property shifting. 

pace was now and then a little too sharp for some 
of the novices and I doubt whether all their lines were 
heard. The three-sided audience was awkward to 
manage in the crowded scenes. But it was right to 
take the dialogue fast and better to spill a little than 
to let it stale on the air. 

This is a play that stands the test of gay and intelligent 
acting no matter how crude the conditions. Only with 
coloured figures and contrasting voices do the moves 
come clear. Intricacy which is confusing in print is 
not beyond us when people are counters on a stage. 
We find that we like intrigue and parody. The lovers 
swarming round Bianca were delightful, they enjoyed 
their plotting so much, and Grumio was a good clown; 
he ought to have had his jig and collected the silver 
with pouch and tabor. 

A bad Shrew might mar this play, but a good Shrew 
(and they had a very good Shrew) cannot make it, 
even when matched with a Petruchio whose brazen 
impudence had in it just the right gleam of a Benedick- 
to-be, as this tamer’s had. The responsibility is dis- 
tributed and was on the whole well sustained. There 
is no great scene and it is no good waiting for it, but 
there is no scene without its point and humour and the 
comedy is to be enjoyed as a succession of delicious 
contrivances, a mesh of practical jokes. 

Sly was a fool to miss it. 

K. ML. 


VILLAGE DRAMA SECTION PLAYWRITING 
COMPETITION. 


All plays intended for this Competition must reach 
the Village Drama Section before February 1st, 1935. 
Prizes of books to the value of £2 are offered for the 
best play in each of five different classes. Further 
particulars can be obtained from the Village Drama 
Section, British Drama League, 8, Adelphi Terrace, 
London, W.C.z. 
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CLIFTON ARTS CLUB DRAMATIC CONTEST) 


The Clifton Arts Club held their eighth annu 
Dramatic Contest of Original Plays on Cctober 34; 
November ist, 2nd and 3rd. The sixty-eight p 
submitted included entries from New Zealand, Austrs ia 
South Africa, Canada and the United States; of the 
nine chosen for production in the final stage of th 
Contest, one was from America and two by membeg 
of the Club. Miss Lena Ashwell again acted as MSJ 
Adjudicator, choosing these nine from the 68. e 
performance was adjudicated by Miss Edith Craig, whg 
kindly took on this onerous task at three days’ notice 
She awarded the first prize to “Prisoners and Captives” 
by Anne Allardyce (Clifton Arts Club), produced by 
Nora Roberts, and the second to “‘Arising out of th 
Minutes” by Louise Regnis (Bath), produced by 
author—the first occasion in this Contest of a play bein 
produced by its author. The special prize for the be 
poetic play, as judged in MS., went to “Wings Oveg 
the Hill” by P. Carol Elsea, Missouri, U.S.A. he 
other plays presented were “The Luring of Cuchulainn 
by D. Barnes Thomas (London), “The Hikers” by 
Margery Nugent (London), “The Night Watchman 
by E. F. Bugdett (Clifton Arts Club), “Four Pilgrims i 
a Side Street” by H. Penson (Mansfield), “‘Under Se: 
by T. S. Watson (Glasgow), and ““The Eleventh Ho 
by Hugh Stewart, (London). 

It is understood that the winning play will be entere 
for the Festival. The Club hope to announce thei 
next Contest in January or February next. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS IN EDINBURGH. 


A new play by H. Fletcher-Lee was produced wit 
much success by Miss Sybil Attwell in her School of 
Drama in Edinburgh on December 14th and 15th 
“Tilumination” has an original and interesting theme, 
well worked-out. Clever lighting assisted the simp 
sets (made on the premises by the Students) to conv 
with much beauty the phantasy of the Garden of If 
lumination. The small stage of the Little eat 
never appeared crowded, though in the chief sceng 
almost the entire cast of eight women and three mem 
appear—each having distinct parts. The Students 
filled their roles with credit, both in the two shor 
plays by Gertrude Jennings and in “Illumination™ 
whose curtain was followed by prolonged applause. 


THE HYTHE (KENT) DRAMATIC CLUB. 


For their sixth production on November 28th af 
29th, 1934, the Members of this Club produced ““Thret 
modern Plays of Three Nations.” France was repre 
sented by a comedy by Sacha Guitry “Villa for S: 
Italy by the grim little tragedy by Pirandello ‘ 
Vice,” and England by the cheery comedy ‘“To-day of 
all days” by Philip Johnson. The differences 
character and method of the three nationalities, 
shewn in these plays, were well brought out, and 
result was an interesting and successful entertainment 
A year ago this Club produced “Three Plays of Thr 
Periods,”’ in which the contrasts offered by the period 
1469, 1601, and 1933, also produced a very interestin 
programme. i 

This unusual method of grouping a series of one-a 
plays together adds greatly to the interest of a dramat 
entertainment,—and has proved very successful. 
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ST. PANCRAS PEOPLE'S 
THEATRE 


Charrington Street, 
Crowndale Road, N.W.1 


TEL: EUSTON 1769 
Under the Direction of EprrH NEVILLE 


Producer and Manager Rose PEzarRo 


JANUARY PERFORMANCES, 1935 


roth, 11th end 12th 
Tue Repertory CompaNy’s 


ANNUAL SPECIAL SHOW 
“ROUNDABOUT” 
A New Revue. 
All Seats Reserved. Admission 5/- and 2/6 








24th, asth and 26th 
On the Rocks Bernard Shaw 


Usual Prices - 28. 6d., 1s. 6d. and 7d. 





Vacancies for men of experience and ability for 
Amateur Repertory Company, and for 
Instrumentalisis for Theatre Orchestra. 

Send stamp for prospectus to: 

The Secretary, St Pancras People's Theatre, Ltd., at 

the above address. Interviews by appointment 








THE PLAYER’S 
LIBRARY 
Il 


Being the first supplement to 

the Catal e of Books in the 

Library of the British Drama 
League. 

Containing all the Accessions 
since April 1930 and a complete 
List of Reading Sets. 
Indispensable to all users of 
the Library. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


By Post 23. 8d. 


from: 


8, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2. 








LITTLE THEATRE, CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH, 
and 
EVERYMAN THEATRE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3. 


" Drama School ¥. Acting hy Play Pigg gc erm: 
veryman Theatre, mpstea: anuary 4th to January 
13th. ‘Thoroughly practical Comes taal in actual 

under Pale sae | producers. All oe of 

Acting guaranteed. Public Performances. i 
Course Fee, Three. Guineas. Single session 9/6d. All inter- 
ested invited to attend Opening Meeting on Friday, January 
4th, at 3 p.m. 

Week-end Course of Dramatic Production. Spring 
Term. Everyman Theatre. Opening Meeting, Sunday, 
February roth at 2.30 p.m. ‘This Meeting Free to all interested. 
Inclusive Course Fee 2$ Guineas. 

Beautiful Stage Costumes, all periods, sizes ; Curtains, 
Scenery, ies, available on loan at inexpensive rates. 

Dramatic Library. Free Advisory Bureau. 

For Particulars apply Citizen House, Bath. 














BOOK 
Transport Halli 


Westminster (Close to Lambeth Bridge) 


ow 
FOR YOUR NEXT PRODUCTION 


Full Stage Lighting and Curtains 
Excellent Acoustics Seating 250 (tip-up seats) 
REASONABLE TERMS DRESS REHEARSAL FREE 

Full particulars from: 


Lettings Dept. Transport House, Smith Square, $.W.1. 
Phone: ViCtoria 7671 











JAMES B. PINKER & SON 
Literary, Dramatic & Film Agents 


REPRESENTATIVES IN EVERY COUNTRY 
: IN THE WORLD 


THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS OF UNRIVALLED 
SERVICE TO AUTHORS 


THE FIRM SPECIALISES IN INDIVIDUAL 
AND PERSONAL 
ATTENTION TO ALL THEIR CLIENTS 


WE REPRESENT MANY OF THE FAMOUS 

AUTHORS OF THE DAY AND ANY 

YOUNG OR INTENDING AUTHOR OR 

PLAYWRIGHT IS ASSURED OF EXPERT 
- ADVICE AND ASSISTANCE . 


We are always willing to consider Prize-winning 
and original plays suitable for publication. 


JAMES B. PINKER & SON, 
Talbot House, 
ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. 
Phone: Temple Bar 7384. Telegrams: Bookishly, 





All Advertisements should be addressed to the British Drama League (Advert. Dept.) 











SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Chas. H. FOX Limited 
Theatrical Costumiers & Wig Makers, a 
184 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. ” 


Telegrams: Theatricais, Westcent, London. Telephone: Holborn 9557-8. 


OWING TO EXTENSIVE INCREASE IN BUSINESS 
HAVE NOW ACQUIRED THE ABOVE PREMISES. 








COSTUMES FOR :— 
“NINA ROSA” “RIO RITA” 
“BALL AT THE SAVOY"’ “SUNNY” 
“STAND UP AND SING”’ ‘“*THAT’S. A GOOD GIRL” 





WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 











BRITISH DRAMA’ LEAGUE 


BOOKSHOP 


FOR QUICK SERVICE PLAYS AND BOOKS SUPPLIED ‘} 
*Phone :- TEM. 8507 AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE 


8, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2. 











Manager: MICHAEL WATTS. Technical Advisers: 88THER WHITEHOUSE, WALTER HUDD.. — 


DO YOU SELL THE PLAYS YOU WRITE? 


They may lack very little to make them a success. 


We tell you frankly why your work was rejected, and 
suggest how you may remedy its faults, We can 
revise the dialogue, or erwin! Bi the construction. 


If a play can be made marketable, we can help, 
“PLAY-DOCTORS” 


15 Gloucester Mansions, 1404 Shaftesbury Avenue, Cambridge Circus, London, W.C.2. 








Printed by Gro. B. Corrom & Co., Ltd., Croydon, 
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